IV. THOMAS BARINGTON, LORD MAOAULAY1
(1800-1859)

To name Macaulay is to awaken one's own youth.
To enjoy Macaulay is to be able to enter into the
enjoyments of youth : the rich colours, the sounding
drums and trumpets, the direct tales and the simple
explanations of youth. As one grows older one finds
that neither are tales so direct nor explanations so
simple as Macaulay, in his history, his politics, and his
criticism, tended to make them. Even his poetry errs,
if it errs, by taking on a certain false simplicity ; even
to die for one's country is a little more complicated than
the jingle of his rhymes and the clangour of his lines
make it seem. But, though we can agree that entire
truth is not in him, yet flaming colour and echoing
sound are triumphantly in him ; and the wise mind,
adult or child, will enjoy those things, and all else that
it can find, as thoroughly as it can.

He was born on 25th October i8oo, the 395th
anniversary of the Battle of Agincourt. It was tlie
kind of battle and the kind of victory which was
peculiarly suitable to him ; and the bravery of the
verse in which Sliakespcare in Il&wy V embodied it, was
peculiarly suitable to his imagination also. He was not
really so simple, nor was Shakespeare, as to suppose
that the ' ten thousand French )2 of that remarkable
bulletin were slain at the cost of only twenty-nine
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